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Fairfield  Porter:  Portraits 


Although  Fairfield  Porter  (1907-1975)  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  landscape  paintings,  he  produced  a 
great  many  portraits  of  family  members  and  friends. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  commission,  he 
chose  to  depict  the  people  he  knew  and  cared 
for— many  of  them  the  poets  and  painters  with  whom 
he  associated. 

Fairfield  Porter  was  born  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  the 
fourth  of  five  children  in  a  cultivated,  affluent  family. 
From  the  age  of  six,  he  spent  summers  on  Great 
Spruce  Head  Island,  Maine,  in  the  house  that  his 
architect-father  had  designed  and  built.  The  house 
and  its  surroundings  would  become  the  setting  for 
many  of  his  paintings.  In  1924,  Porter  entered 
Harvard,  where  he  studied  fine  arts  and  philosophy. 
After  graduation  in  1928,  he  moved  to  New  York  City 
and  enrolled  in  life  drawing  classes  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents League,  studying  with  Boardman  Robinson 
and  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 

Among  the  painters  of  this  century,  Edouard 
Vuillard  and  Willem  de  Kooning  had  the  greatest 
impact  on  Porter's  development  as  an  artist.  He  came 
in  contact  with  Vuillard 's  work  at  an  exhibition  in 
Chicago  in  1938.  Porter  found  Vuillard 's  paintings  of 
figures  in  domestic  settings  to  be  naturally  appealing 
and  admired  his  handling  of  light  and  color.  As  early 
as  1934,  Porter  collected  de  Kooning's  work;  sev- 
eral years  later  the  two  met  and  became  friends. 
De  Kooning  taught  Porter  that  a  painting  is  primarily 
an  expression  of  paint  rather  than  ideas,  and  that 
an  artist  must  remain  open  to  new  possibilities  while 
painting  a  picture. 

In  1932,  Porter  married  Anne  Channing.  They  had 
five  children— John,  Laurence,  Jeremy,  Katharine, 
and  Elizabeth— all  of  whom  he  portrayed  regularly  in 
his  paintings.  In  1949,  the  family  moved  from  New 
York  City  to  Southampton,  Long  Island.  Shortly  there- 
after, Porter  became  friendly  with  the  poets  John 


Ashbery,  Kenneth  Koch,  Frank  O'Hara,  and  James 
Schuyler,  as  well  as  such  realist  painters  as  Robert 
Dash,  Jane  Freilicher,  Paul  Georges,  Alex  Katz,  Neil 
Welliver,  and  Jane  Wilson. 

The  year  1951  was  a  momentous  one  for  Porter.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Willem  de  Kooning,  he  had 
his  first  one-man  exhibition  at  the  Tibor  de  Nagy 
Gallery  in  New  York  City.  And,  at  Elaine  de  Kooning's 
suggestion,  he  was  hired  by  Thomas  B.  Hess  to  write 
exhibition  reviews  for  Art  News.  Porter  was  highly 
regarded  as  an  art  critic.  He  remained  open  to  all 
styles  of  art  and  made  a  point  of  seeking  out  new 
talent.  His  position  as  a  reviewer  put  him  in  touch 
with  many  younger  painters;  among  his  friends,  he 
was  famous  for  unannounced  studio  visits  to  see 
their  latest  works.  After  leaving  Art  News  in  1959, 
Porter  became  the  art  critic  for  The  Nation.  By  the 
time  he  quit  two  years  later,  his  reputation  as  a 
painter  and  a  critic  had  grown.  He  continued  to 
write  articles  and  poetry,  deliver  lectures,  and  teach, 
in  addition  to  painting,  until  his  death  in  1975. 

Porter's  approach  to  portraiture  remained  consis- 
tent throughout  his  career.  Although  he  always 
depicted  sitters  and  their  environment  as  he  found 
them,  he  had  a  sharp  eye  for  the  formal  components 
of  the  composition.  For  this  reason,  in  some  portraits 
landscape  and  still-life  elements  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  figure.  Porter  also  took  great  care  to 
ensure  that  his  paintings  maintain  a  sense  of  imme- 
diacy; he  used  a  special  mixture  of  paint  and  wax 
which  allowed  him  to  make  changes  as  he  went 
along  without  sacrificing  the  fresh  surface  quality  of 
the  work.  Beyond  his  technical  mastery  of  the  me- 
dium, he  was  adept  at  portraying  the  inner  emotional 
quality  of  his  sitters,  which  is  what  lends  these 
paintings  their  remarkable  sense  of  intimacy. 

Pamela  Gruninger 


Jane  Wilson,  1957 

I  sat  for  Fairfield  Porter  twice.  The  first  time  was  in 
March  1957,  in  our  apartment  at  241  East  Eighteenth 
Street  in  New  York  City.  Because  Fairfield  was  not 
happy  with  this  first  painting,  he  wanted  to  do 
another.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  we  began  again 
in  his  Southampton  studio.  He  put  a  straight-backed 
chair  for  me  near  the  open  hayloft  door  The  sunny 
afternoon  light  was  reflected  back  into  the  pinkish 
studio.  In  a  period  when  no  one's  studio  could  be 
white  enough,  Fairfield  had  his  walls  painted  a  very 
pale,  pearly  pink.  He  disliked  the  color  qualities  that 
white  walls  create. 

Unlike  the  cramped  painting  conditions  of  the  first 
portrait,  here  the  space  permitted  ample  and  in- 
stinctual freedom  of  movement.  Fairfield  chose  a 
vantage  point  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  canvas.  He 
moved  back  and  forth  from  that  point  to  the  easel.  He 
was  not  a  painter  who  remained  at  arm's  length  from 
his  work.  In  short,  his  vantage  place  and  his  painting 
place  for  a  portrait  were  two  different  locations. 

At  the  Southampton  studio,  I  could  watch  Fairfield 
at  work,  carefully  preparing  his  colors  for  spontaneity. 
He  set  out  a  great  glop  of  homemade  wax  medium  on 
the  glass  palette,  then  mixed  it  up  with  impressive 
amounts  of  five  or  six  no-color  colors.  The  blocking-in 
was  done  with  big  brushes,  with  large  forceful,  rather 
abrupt  gestures.  Small  brushes  came  in  only  when 
nothing  else  would  do.  When  an  area  became  finicky, 
stiff  or  isolated,  out  came  a  housepainter's  brush, 
sometimes  clean,  sometimes  loaded,  that  he  swept 
through  the  offending  passage  to  re-establish  the 
breadth  of  the  image. 

I  sat  three  times  for  Fairfield  for  this  second 
portrait.  We  talked  only  at  rest  breaks— and  then,  not 
about  the  work  in  progress. 

Jane  Wilson,  1984 


Tibor  de  Nagy,  1958 

"The  poet  should  paint  and  the  painter  express. ' ' 
Thus  did  Fairfield  Porter,  as  he  was  both.  The  portrait 
he  painted  of  me  was  created  that  way,  yet  my  vanity 
reacted  to  it  negatively.  I  did  not  like  it.  He  saw  in  my 
expression  the  marks  my  horrible  war  experience 
must  have  left.  The  wrinkles  in  my  face  made  me  look 
older  than  I  wanted  to  see  myself.  The  wrinkles 
created  by  the  fabric  folded  over  my  stomach  gave  me 
a  potbellied  appearance,  and  yet  I  was  always  trying 
to  gain  weight.  He  refused  to  change  it.  Instead  he 
started  a  new  painting.  I  liked  it,  but  he  refused  to  give 
it  to  me;  he  destroyed  it.  His  writing  and  painting 
were  completely  controlled  by  his  integrity.  Even  the 
strong  gravitational  pull  of  everyday  banalities  could 
not  turn  him  an  inch  off  his  course.  This  is  what  makes 
a  painter  an  artist;  and  a  writer  a  poet. 

I  came  across  a  letter  Fairfield  wrote  his  poet  friend 
Harold  Griffen,  discussing  his  portraits:  "I  was  stimu- 
lated by  a  recent  client  telling  me  that  when  she'd 
informed  a  neighbor  that  she  couldn't  attend  some 
committee  meeting  because  she  was  having  her 
portrait  painted  by  Fairfield  Porter,  the  neighbor,  an 
art  historian,  remarked,  'He's  the  best  portrait  painter 
in  America! '  So  I've  tried  to  live  up  to  this  estimation, 
and  have  made  two  good  portraits,  including  the  one 
already  referred  to. " 

Fairfield  considered  portrait  commissions  in  some 
sense  commercial  art,  and  very  few  of  his  portraits 
were  commissioned.  A  rather  typical  attitude  of  his 
toward  portraiture  was  revealed  when  he  wrote  me 
while  he  was  involved  painting  [the  portrait  of]  a 
college  professor  colleague:  '  'I  think  he  made  the 
proposal  out  of  impishness,  probably  thinking  'I  bet  I 


can  get  a  painting  from  him  for  free. '  Yet,  he  was 
rewarding  to  paint  because  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
posing  so  much  (out  of  a  complete  absence  of  vanity) 
and  also  liked  anything  I  did  of  him. 

Tibor  de  Nagy,  1984 


John  Ashbery  and  James  Schuyler 
Writing  "A  Nest  of  Ninnies,"  1967 

The  double  portrait  illustrated  here  depicts  one  of  the 
happiest  times  of  my  life  as  a  writer :  collaborating 
with  John  Ashbery  on  our  comic  novel,  A  Nest  of  Nin- 
nies. It  was  so  enjoyable,  trying  to  cap  one  another's 
witticisms!  So  what  if  it  took  us  sixteen  years? 

In  the  eleven  years  that  I  lived  with  the  Porters  I 
often  had  occasion  to  pose  for  Fairfield.  Posing  for 
him  was  fun,  though  not  without  the  tedium  that 
goes  with  all  posing.  Eventually,  I  made  it  a  condition 
that  I  be  allowed  to  read.  I  read  aloud:  The  Psycho- 
analysis of  Fire,  Richard  E,  The  Historian 's  Craft. 
Fairfield  reciprocated  by  reading  aloud  (which  he  did 
very  well)  in  the  evening:  Great  Expectations,  The 
Possessed,  great  hunks  of  Proust. 

Presumably,  posing  should  give  one  insight  into  a 
painter's  work,  but  I  don't  think  it  does.  Fairfield 
would  stand  at  the  easel,  the  brush  moving  between 
the  palette  and  the  canvas,  perhaps  a  spare  brush 
clenched  between  his  teeth,  with  a  hard  stare  at  the 
sitter.  That  was  about  it.  Ah,  but  the  finished  product! 

I  wish  I  could  go  back  and  pose  again. 

James  Schuyler,  1984 


Ron  Padgett,  1970 

I  was  flattered  that  Fairfield  invited  me  out  to  South- 
ampton to  do  my  portrait.  My  wife,  son,  and  I  had 
house-sat  for  him  the  year  before,  which  made  me 
feel  as  though  I  had  grown  closer  to  him  in  some 
mysterious  way.  Maybe  I  now  felt  that  his  painting 
my  portrait  would  bring  him  closer  to  me,  too. 

Late  the  first  morning,  we  went  out  to  his  studio  in 
the  barn  behind  the  house.  Except  for  the  dimensions 
of  the  canvas,  he  didn't  seem  to  have  the  portrait 
planned  out.  He  told  me  to  stand  or  sit  wherever  I 
wanted,  and  since  the  couch  looked  comfortable  and 
beautiful,  I  chose  it.  I  sat  down  the  way  I  would  have 
sat  down  were  he  not  doing  my  portrait. 

That  first  session  lasted  a  couple  of  hours.  The  time 
went  by  quickly,  with  Fairfield  working  and  us  talk- 
ing occasionally  as  he  worked.  I  felt  less  self-conscious 
as  a  subject  than  I  had  as  a  person,  and  the  con- 
versation was  easy,  ranging  from  art  to  friends  to 
anything.  Each  time  I  got  up  to  stretch  I  looked  at  the 
canvas  and  was  surprised  by  how  quickly  it  was 
going.  In  fact,  after  the  first  day's  sitting  the  picture 
looked  90  percent  finished. 

It  was  like  building  a  house,  though:  the  framing 
and  sheathing  go  quickly  but  the  finish  work  takes 
time.  The  second  day's  sitting— another  two  or  three 
hours— showed  less  dramatic  progress.  I  wish  I  could 
remember  more  clearly  how  he  went  about  the  whole 
process.  I  do  remember  that  the  only  part  that  gave 
him  pause  was  the  composition  of  the  background, 
with  a  mirror  reflecting  the  sitter  from  another  angle. 

The  thing  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  was  part  of 
our  conversation.  At  one  point  I  commented  that 
painters  invariably  make  themselves  look  terrific  in 
their  self-portraits,  to  which  Fairfield  countered,  "Not 
at  all!"  and,  continuing  to  paint,  recited  a  long  list  of 
self-portraits  by  artists  who  had  done  anything  but 
glamorize  their  images.  I  think  I  then  steered  the 
conversation  toward  poetry,  firmer  ground  for  me. 


At  the  end  of  the  second  sitting  the  picture  was 
pretty  much  finished.  Fairfield  said  he'd  touch  it  up 
in  a  few  spots  later,  but  that  essentially  it  was  done, 
and  he  liked  it.  It  was  very  satisfying  for  me  to  have 
sat  for  a  picture  that  he  liked  and  liked  doing,  as  if  I 
had  contributed  in  some  way  to  the  making  of  this 
beautiful  work.  Then  we  went  down  to  the  beach  and 
walked  his  dog  for  a  couple  of  miles. 

Ron  Padgett,  1984 


David  and  Lindsay  Shapiro,  1972 

In  the  summer  of  1972, 1  asked  Fairfield  Porter 
whether  he  would  paint  my  wife,  and  he  kindly 
invited  us  to  Great  Spruce  Head,  his  family  island  in 
Maine.  We  came  up  with  some  trepidation,  since  we 
hardly  knew  Fairfield  and  had  made  this  request  out 
of  presumption  and  desire;  but  he  greeted  us  with 
such  frankness  and  friendliness,  and  his  wife,  Anne, 
was  so  charming— even  angelic— that  we  knew  we 
had  discovered  a  new  family. 

One  of  us  suggested  that  Fairfield  paint  a  double 
portrait  and  he  placed  us  on  the  porch.  We  kept  up  a 
steady  patter  about  painting,  about  representation, 
Vuillard,  Clement  Greenberg,  and  dogma,  and  he  de- 
cided to  leave  my  mouth  comically  open.  He  averred 
that  it  was  difficult  to  paint  the  teeth  without  creat- 
ing a  grotesquene  but  that  he  would  try. 

Each  day,  members  of  Fairfield's  family  would  come 
by  and,  amazingly  to  my  mind,  poke  fun  at  Fairfield's 
putative  inability  to  represent  faces.  Fairfield  would 
accept  the  criticism  with  beautiful  manners  and  say 
he  would  try  again. 

My  respect,  admiration  and,  finally,  love  for  Fair- 
field are  difficult  to  limn.  Writing  about  him  reminds 
me  of  the  night  Fairfield  said  he  would  teach  me 
foreshortening  and  how  to  draw  with  correct  per- 
spective. I  waited  with  eagerness  all  day  like  a  night 
student.  Finally,  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  with  paper 
in  hand,  I  listened  to  his  command.  "Paint  what  you 
see,"  Fairfield  remarked  without  a  trace  of  irony. 


David  Shapiro,  1984 
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Self-Portrait,  1948 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  24 

Hirschl  &  Adler  Modern,  New  York 
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Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  30 

The  Parrish  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York,  Gift  of  the 
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Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  36 

The  Parrish  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York,  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 

The  Artist's  Wife,  1954 

Oil  on  canvas,  22  x  17 

Hirschl  &  Adler  Modern,  New  York 

Jane  Wilson,  1957 
Oil  on  canvas,  57  x  32 
Collection  of  Jane  Wilson 

Jerry  on  a  Stool,  1957 
Oil  on  canvas,  38  x  20 
Collection  of  Arthur  M.  Bullowa 
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Oil  on  canvas,  78  x  60 

Nebraska  Art  Association,  Thomas  C.  Woods  Fund;  Courtesy  of 

the  Sheldon  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  University  of  Nebraska, 
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Roland  Pease,  1958 
Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  28 
Collection  of  Roland  Pease 

Tibor  de  Nagy,  1958 
Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  30 
Collection  of  Roland  Pease 


Bob  Carey  and  Andy  Warhol,  1960 
Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  40 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  Gift  of 
Andy  Warhol    74.117 

Claire  White,  1960 
Oil  on  canvas,  45V2  x  45 
Collection  of  Stephen  L.  Wald 

Jimmy  in  a  Black  Rocker,  1960 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  20 

Hirschl  &  Adler  Modern,  New  York 

Johnny,  1960 

Oil  on  canvas,  28V2  x  24& 

Estate  of  the  artist 

Katie  and  Forsythia,  1960 

Oil  on  canvas,  80  x  60 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen 

Lizzie  with  Wild  Roses,  1960 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  20 

The  Parrish  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York;  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 

Carl  Morse,  1961 
Oil  on  canvas,  28  x  22 
Private  collection 

Michael  Strauss,  1961 

Oil  on  canvas,  45  x  39 

Hirschl  &  Adler  Modern,  New  York 

Jimmy  and  Liz,  1963 

Oil  on  canvas,  45  x  397/s 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Gilpin  Fund 

Stephen  and  Kathy,  1963 
Acrylic  on  canvas,  6OK1  x  48 
Hirschl  &  Adler  Modern,  New  York 


Anne,  1965 
Oil  on  canvas.  47  x  38 

The  Parnsh  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York,  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 

Self-Portrait,  1965 
Oil  on  canvas,  17  x  I6K2 
Private  collection 

Anne  in  a  Striped  Dress,  1967 
Oil  on  canvas,  60  x  48 

The  Parnsh  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York,  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 

John  Ashbery  and  James  Schuyler  Writing  "A  Nest  of 

Ninnies,"  1967 
Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  26 
Hirschl  &  Adler  Modern,  New  York 

John  MacWhinnie,  1968 
Oil  on  canvas,  51  x  36 

The  Parnsh  Art  Museum.  Southampton,  New  York,  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 

Young  Man,  1968 

Oil  on  masomte,  20  x  18 

Hirschl  &  Adler  Modern,  New  York 
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Edward  Porter,  1970 
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Peggy  DeMott  Sewing,  1970 
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Collection  of  Peggy  and  Benjamin  DeMott 

Ron  Padgett,  1970 

Oil  on  canvas,  31  Vs  x  22 Va 

Collection  of  Ron  and  Patricia  Padgett 

David  and  Lindsay  Shapiro,  1972 

Oil  on  canvas.  30  x  24 

Collection  of  David  and  Lindsay  Shapiro 

Self-Portrait,  1972 
Oil  on  board,  14/4  x  107/e 

The  Parnsh  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York,  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 

Marc  Witkin,  1974 

Oil  on  board,  22x18 

Hirschl  &  Adler  Modern.  New  York 

Alfred  Gordon,  1975 
Oil  on  canvas,  42  x  33 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City 

Couple  with  Pears  and  Chrysanthemums,  1975 
Oil  on  canvas,  33  x  45 

The  Parnsh  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York,  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 

James  Deely,  undated 
Oil  on  canvas,  55  x  45 

The  Parnsh  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York;  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 

Laurence  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  No.  3,  undated 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  24 

The  Parnsh  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York,  Gift  of  the 
estate  of  the  artist 
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